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Memorabilia. 





[§ the April number of the Antiquaries’ 
Journal, under ‘ Notes,’ will be found 
account and illustration of three or four 
objects of great antiquarian and artistic 
interest. Thus there is the terra-cotta fir- 
cone, which is one of the new finds from 
the villa at Witcombe, excavated by Lysons 
about a century ago, and now being re- 
excavated. It is in good preservation; mea- 
sures 7} ins. in height, including the base; 
and is believed to have been an emblem of fer- 
tility in the cult of Mithras. Next comes the 
fine Celtic sword, probably of not later date 
than the second century B.c., found in 1826 
in the river Witham and now, lent by the 
Duke of Northumberland, exhibited in the 
Prehistoric Room of the British Museum. 
The sword has been cleaned, and cleaning has 
brought out traces of an original gilding. As 
the writer of the note, Mr. T. D. Kendrick, 
remarks, it adds to the impressiveness of 
these Iron Age antiquities that we should 
have to imagine them, originally shining 
with the brilliance of burnished gold. Mr. 
Kendrick contributes further a note on the 
Kingston Brooch which the Liverpool Public 
Museum allowed also to be exhibited for a 
time in the Prehistoric Room at the British 
Museum. This, the most splendid jewel ever 
found in the soil in England, has been very 
carefully cleaned to great advantage, as the 
hotograph shows. Moreover, it has now 

on possible for Mr. Kendrick to support his 
Opinion that the brooch is sixth-century, not 
seventh-century, work, by showing the pre- 
sence in it of influence from the Roman 
mosaic-enamel style which, at the earlier 
period, could hardly fail to show itself. Mr. 


J. B. Ward Perkins has an account of ivory 
objects found beside a skeleton in a grave 
near Poitiers, 


They are taken to be the fit- 











tings of a knife or dagger. The largest is a 
handle topped by a circular disc, adorned, as 
the photograph shows, with a very rough but 
attractive carving of an armed horseman, 
whose equipment would appear to be Nor- 
man. A horizontal strip carved with two 
beasts of Romanesque character might be a 
mount for the mouth of a scabbard. 


[‘ Blackwood’s Magazine for April are two 

articles which, in an interesting number, 
interested us most. The first is ‘ Adventure 
in Weeds,’ by a writer who signs himself 
J. M. N. He tells first something about the 
country surrounding his Byzantine tower on 
Athos, and then how he came to take up the 
making of rugs. He holds the championship 
for rug-making, and Hitler has a rug of his 
manufacture, but these external particulars 
count for nothing beside the excitement of 
discovering and producing the dyes for the 
silks. In this he has been aided by the’ vil- 
lage and mainly by the old women of the vil- 
lage, who through this industry appear to 
have acquired a status among their neigh- 
bours never before known. A main point 
made is that ordinary plants produce the 
most lovely dyes; another is that colours 
differ according to the state of the plant when 
it is taken to obtain them: flowering or fruit- 
ing: and, again, another is that it is not 
the sap—as had at first been supposed—but 
the pigmentation of any part of the plant 
which gives the colour. The art of vegetable 
dyeing, J. M. N. affirms, is a very simple 
one: hard boiling and the setting of the 
colours, the last by him mostly done in the 
sea. ‘‘ If one wants to dabble for ever in the 
unknown,’’ he declares, ‘‘ I suggest vegetable 
dyeing.’’ 

The other article is on that well-worn topic, 
the duel between John Scott and J. H. 
Christie, Mr. W. M. Parker, basing part of 
his article on entirely new material, here 
makes the story at once clearer and more 
accurate than some of the versions of it do. 


N the Slavonic Review for April are two 
biographical sketches of which some reader 
may like to take note: ‘ Gundulic, the Poet of 
the Ragusan Republic,’ by Vinko Lozovina, 
and ‘ Roztworowski—Polish Tragic Drama- 
tist,’ by Kazimierz Czachowski. Here are 
also a longish collection of extracts (1917-18) 
from letters of Denis Garstin, who went with 
Mr. Hugh Walpole and the late Harold 
Williams in 1917 on the Propaganda Mission 
to Petrograd. These include amusing por- 





| traits of Trotsky and Lenin. 
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THE Huntington Library Quarterly (vol. 
ii., No. 2, January, 1939), has a sug- 
gestive article entitled ‘Humanitarianism 
and Romanticism.’ The writer—after dis- 
coursing on Fielding and Wesley, the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery and so on— 
winds up with this sentence: 

Now that we have at last learned the folly of 
putting classicism and romanticism in different 
watertight compartments, the hope may be 
entertained that someone will soon demonstrate 
the equal folly of separating romanticism as 
expressed in literature from romanticism as 
expressed in the humanitarian and evangelical 
movements. 

To take the humanitarian and evangelical 
movements as expressions of romanticism 
seems rather like taking the evolutions of a 
navy as an expression of the powers and capa- 
cities of a penny steamer. Mr. F. M. Powicke 
and Mr. ©. H. Collins Baker put forward 
some interesting ideas in ‘ Points of View. ’ 
Mr. Godfrey Davies subjects Macaulay’s 
Treatment of Constitutional History to some 
instructive criticism, and Mr. F, R. Wilson 
on ‘The English Jestbooks of the Sixteenth 
and Early Seventeenth Centuries.’ Mr. 
R. B. Haselden describes a copy of 
Gerson’s Opuscula diversa at the Hun- 
tington Library, printed in 1475, and 
differing in one or two points from other 
known copies of this edition, and especially 
in this, that it contains a tract by Gerson De 
statu Curatorum et privilegiatorum, which 
does not appear in any other copy of the 
Opuscula, and has been written by a contem- 
porary hand in three blank pages. The scribe 


was extremely skilful, filling the space 
at his command evenly and_ exactly. 
Mr. Hoyt H. Hudson writes about ‘ An 


Oxford Epigram Book of 1589’; Mr. Gerald 
E. Bentley about Shirley and certain unnoted 
Poems on the Wedding of Thomas Stanley ; 
Mr. David Davies discusses Coleridge’s Mar- 
ginalia in Mather’s Magnalia. 


(JOLLECTORS of material on Witchcraft 

may like to have word of a new pamphlet 
(price 6d.) by Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen 
entitled ‘ Witchcraft in the Norfolk Circuit.’ 
This embodies the results of his research in 
sixty-one packets of documents recovered by 
the Public Record Office during the years 
1934, 1935 and 1937. They bear dates from 
1653 to 1695, and the greater part of their 
contents has relation to Norfolk. There are 
grucsome matters enough here set out, but 
towards the end of the period represented a 
more enlightened attitude towards accusa- 
tions of the practice of witchcraft begins to 
be perceptible. 


es, 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNIVIED AMERICA. 


[HE ivy which surrounds and often ruins 

our trees and buildings is so familia 
with us that we hardly notice it. The “ ivy- 
mantled tower’’ of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ and a 
hundred other passages in English literature 
recognize the comely, if destructive, vesture, 
The ‘‘ ivy-tod ’’ has a range from Spenser to 
Scott and Tennyson. 

But it is only on reading a charming little 
book, ‘A Chance Acquaintance,’ by W. D, 
Howells, that I have realised the absence of 
ivy in America. He is writing in chapt, xii, 
of a visit to the ruin of Chateau-Bigot, near 
Quebec, and notes that on the most weather. 
ward gable 
Some tough lichens had incrusted patches of 
the surface; but, for the rest, the walls rose in 
the univied nakedness of all ruins in our 
climate, which has no clinging evergreens 
wherewith to pity and soften the forlornness 
of decay. 

‘*Our climate’’ here brings Canada and 
the United States together, and I suppose 
that the flora in both is pretty much the 
same, except in the colder north of Canada. 
The ivy is, apparently, absent in both, and 
our visitors from overseas must notice it as 
an agreeable addition to our ruins and old 
trees. Is there any comment of the sort in 
their memoirs of England? I recall none, 
but my reading in this way is not large. | 
am rather surprised that ivy was not intr 
duced by Enylish settlers on the American 
continent, who thought of their old homes. 
Perhaps it has been? 

In the first section of another book by 
Howells, ‘ Their Wedding Journey,’ the happy 
pair, waiting at a railway station, 
approved the vases of cut-flowers in the booth 
of the lady who checked packages, and the pots 
of ivy in her windows. “‘ These poor Boston 
ians,” they said, “ have some love of the 
beautiful in their rugged natures.” 

I take these pot-plants to be not our com 
mon ivy, Hedera helix, but the ‘‘ American 
ivy,’’ which according to the ‘ Treasury of 
Botany’ is Ampelopsis hederacea. I go y 
books only. I have not visited the United 
States. From that country we acquired i 
1700 the Virginian Creeper, which, if it dies 
off to dry sticks in winter, is excellent as4 
coverer of walls and brilliant in its autum 
I tints. 
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Bentham says that the ivy known to us is 
“‘eommon in western and southern Europe, 
Northern Africa, and West-Central Asia, also 
in Japan.’’ Perhaps some other plants or 
shrubs in America take its place as very late 
flowerers and suppliers of berries in a blank 
season of winter. Is it true, as Howells says, 
that there are no evergreens which cling to 
walls in America? My mind did record a 
slight surprise when [ came across no ivy on 
historic walls and old-time buildings cele- 
brated by American poets. They love gray old 
manses and trees and I recall a story of a per- 
severing archaeologist who called on Long- 
fellow and introduced himself with the plea, 
“ As IT was interested in American ruins, of 
course, Mr. Longfellow, I came to see you.”’ 

But, knowing that poetry is far from cover- 
ing all ordinary details of the plant-world, 
I did not realise on my study of the American 
classics that ivy across the Atlantic might be 
as strange as the bobolink is to us. 


BG. C. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


Oren THan THOSE Given By Larwoop 
& Hotren, 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131, 
147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254). 


Prato’s Heap. David Wilson, bookseller, 
near Round Court, in the Strand. 
(General Advertiser, 1 April, 1750). 


Piatt. (1) Nicholas Comberford, carto- 
grapher, ‘‘ dwelling neare to the West End of 
the Schoole House at the Signe of the Platt 
in Redcliffe. Anno 1650.’ 


(Signature on a Portolan Chart). 
(2) John Burston, cartographer, in Rat- 
cliffe Highway. 
(Signature on a Portolan Chart, dated 
1664). 
(3) John Gascoyne, cartographer, at Wap- 
ping Old Stairs. 


(Signature on a Portolan Chart, dated 
1678). 


Piatrer. William Hebbe (no trade men- 


tioned), in Soper Lane (i.e, Queen Street), 
Cheapside, 1554. 


(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Pursy’s Heap. J. P. Coderc, bookseller, 
Little Newport Street, near Leicester Fields. 
(Daily Journal, 1 Jan., 1728). 


PitoucH & Mourrin. John Plowman, muffin 
maker, in St. Martin’s-Le-Grand. 
(Daily Advertiser, 3 Dec., 1747). 


PiovucH & StiLu. Groves Wheeler, distiller, 
in Leadenhall Street. 
(Billhead, 1754). 


PuiuME oF Featuers. (1) R. Forrest, print 

seller, Windmill Street, St. James’s. c. 1750. 

(Imprint). 

(2) Susanna Passavant, jeweller, on Lud- 

gate Hill. 1755. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Shudi (or Tschudi), maker of harpsi- 
chords, Meard Street, Soho, 1729. 

(Philip James’s ‘ Keyboard Instruments ’). 


POMEGRANATE. (1) —. Taylor (no trade 
mentioned), on the East Side of Fish Street. 


1638. 
(‘ Inhabitants of London in 1638 ’). 
(2) Gwinnett (no trade mentioned), 
Friday Street, Cheapside. 
(‘ London Topographical Records, vol. iv.). 





Pore’s Heap Patace. Thomas Archer, 
bookseller, near the Royal Exchange, Corn- 
hill. 1609, 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


PORCUPINE. Frederic Hintz, cabinet 
maker, Newport Street, near Leicester Fields. 
1738. 

(Harris’ ‘Old English Furniture ’). 


Porripce Por. James Tallman,® scale- 
maker, on London Bridge. c. 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


Porte D’Or. See also GotpeN Door. Paul 
Daniel Chenevix, ‘‘ Vend toutes sortes de 
Bijouterie en Or et en Argent . . . et des 
Curiosités de toutes espéces . . . vis-&-vis de la 
rue de Suffolk au quartier de Charing Cross.’ 

(Trade-card and billheads, 1731 and 1733). 


Porter. John Cooke, goldsmith, 
Gracechurch Street. 1690-1706, 


( Advertisements). 


near 


Porter & Dove. Susanna and Mary 
Corrie, milliners, No. 5 in the Cloisters near 
the Blue Coat Hospital. c. 1790. 

(Trade-card). 


Por & Prneappte. (1) D. Negri, confec- 
tioner, Berkeley Square, 





( Billhead, 1763). 





| 69 His trade-card is in Samuel Pepys’ collec~ 
| tion at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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(2) Negri and Gunter,’° confectioners, (No. 
7) in Berkeley Square, 
(Billhead, 1784). 


See also Pineapple & Crown. 


Porrace Por. See GoLDEN PottTaGe Por. 


Practicat ScHeMe. Garraway’s Old Shop 
(sold patent medicines), the South Entrance 
of the Royal Exchange, on Cornhill side. 

(Fog’s Weekly Journal, 9 May, 1730). 


Press. See GoLpEN PREss. 


PRINCE OF ORANGE’S Heap. Eliz. Colum- 
bine, milliner and hosier, Gerrard Street, 
corner of Nassau Street, St. Ann’s (Soho). 
N.D, 

(Trade-card). 


Prince’s Arms.71 Thomas Edlin, printer 
and bookseller, over against Exeter Change 
in the Strand. 1732. 

(Trade-card). 


Prince’s Arms & Gtove. William Wil- 
liams, glover, corner of Chancery Lane, in 
Fleet Street. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Prince’s Arms, 3 Betts & Gotpen Lock & 
Key. John Weuer, bellhanger and _lock- 
smith, Princes Street, near Cavendish Square, 


c. 1690. 


(Trade-card). 
Prince’s Heap (or PRINCE OF WALEs’S 
Heap), Thomas Port, goldsmith, over 


against the Bank in the Poultry. 
(Daily Courant, 17 Sept., 1717). 


Prince’s Warprose. Henry 
haberdasher in Old Jewry. 1564. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.) 


Princess Ametia’s Arms. E. Hodgson’s 
circulating library, the corner of Wimpole 
Street and Great Marylebone Street. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Princess’ Arms & STATUE OF QUEEN Etiza- 


Austen, 


BETH. Henry Paulin, warehouseman and 
haberdasher, Tavistock Street. 1761. 
(Trade-card). 
Printing Orrice. W. Dicey, printer and 
printseller, Bow Churchyard. c, 1720. 
(Imprint). 





70 Domenicus Negri died, or retired, about 
1802 and the husiness was carried on under 
Gunter's name at No. 7 Berkeley Square until 
the shop was demolished last year. 

71 A sign used by many booksellers between 
1670 and 1750. 











Printinc Press.” Obadiah Blagraye, 
bookseller, Cornhill. 1669. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’), 


Prior’s’5 Heap. nee Minors, bookseller, 
in St. Clement’s Churchyard, near Temple 
Bar in the Strand. 1740, 

(Trade-card), 


Purse. Daniel Axtell (no trade men- 
tioned), in Lothbury. 1677. 
(London Directory), 


Pyrz. 
Row. 


Lewes Powell, 
1598. 


Paternoster 


(Guildhall MSS. 256). 


QuapRAnT.75 (See also AtLas & QuapRant, 
Sea QUADRANT, GOLDEN QuapRANT, Sun & 
Spectactes. (1) Richard Bates, mathemati- 
cal instrument maker, Without Newgate, 
facing the Old Bailey. 1740. 


mercer, 


(Trade-card). 

(2) Richard Gearing, mathematical instru- 
ment maker, at same address. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card), 


Queen Caroxine’s Heap. Joyce Mason, 
milliner, corner of Wood Street, Cheapside. 
1745. 

(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Queen & Surp. Robert Savage, woollen 
draper, corner of Houndsditch, next Bishops- 
gate. 

(Daily Advertiser, 17 April, 1745). 


QurEen’s Arms & Drat. (No name men- 
tioned), a midwife, next door to the Tin Shop 
near Exeter Change, Strand. 

(London Journal, 9 Dec., 1721). 


Queen’s Arms & Green Posts & FLOWER 
Pots. Claudius Dupuy’s Cabinet of Rari- 
ties, next ye Queen’s Bagnio, in Long Acre. 


N.D. 
(Broadsheet). 


Queen’s Heap & Ancuor. John Russell, 
glass seller, Ludgate Hill. 1732. 
(Advertisement). 


Quren’s Heap & Crown. George Dujon, 
mercer, over against Bow Church, Cheapside. 
(Billhead, 1737). 


72 “At the Sign of the Printing Press ” figures 
on the imprints of several booksellers from 
1604 to 1711. : 

73 Matthew Prior, poet and diplomatist. 

74 See ‘N. and Q.’ clix. 370 (22 Nov., 1930), 

75 The Quadrant was a very usual sign for 
me ae makers, but overlook by 

. an 
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Queen’s Heap & HatF Moon. Thomas 
Atkins, stationer, against Bread Street in 


Cheapside. 1744, 
(Trade-card). 


Queen’s Heap & Hen & CnIcKENs. 
Matthew Verney and Joseph Griffies, mercers, 
the corner of Old Round Court, Chandos 
Street. 1723. 

(Trade-card). 


Queen’s Heap & LEG. Masters and Nis- 
bett, hosiers and hatters, opposite Laurence 
Lane, Cheapside. c. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 


Queen’s Heap & Seven Stars. Thos 
Welch and Son, mercers, Ludgate Street. 
(Billhead, 1756). 


Samuel Blackwell 
near St. Andrew’s 


Queen’s Heap & Srar. 
and Son, druggists, 
Church, Holborn. 

(Billhead, 1764). 


Queen’s Heap & Sun. Henry Rigg, con- 


fectioner, near Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 

Quren’s Heap & 3 Tents. Robert Webb, 


upholsterer and appraiser, Bedford Street, in 
Covent Garden. 1716. 


(Trade-card). 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued), 


CANNIBALISM : THEORIES AND 
FACTS. 


[X a former paper (clxxii, 383) I had col- 

lected a number of instances of canni- 
balism. Since then other instances have been 
found, and the following notes are offered 
without any pretension to completeness. The 
present note therefore is nothing more than 
a mere collection of gleanings from ethnologi- 
cal literature. 

Various theories have been put forward as 
to the cause of cannibalism, but theories are 
acceptable only when they are supported by 
undeniable evidence. The theory of Stein- 
metz that cannibalism must have been of 
necessity a general custom of prehistoric 
ree has been assailed by Kiisters and by 


estermarck. 














But according to de Keijser | 


the critique is without foundation and the 
views of Steinmetz have not been disproved. 
Neuville says that experiments with animal 
cannibalism seem to indicate some connection 
with human cannibalism. Among human 
beings cannibalism has had an indisputable 
psychic and physiological origin; and he 
expresses his opinion that the possible lack 
of certain vitamins in the diet of many primi- 
tive peoples may account for the practice of 
anthropophagy.? Tomschik is of opinion that 
animistic concepts lie at the basis of the 
practice of cannibalism, which is inspired by 
the concepts of magic found in totemic areas 
and in the animism which prevails in matri- 
lineal cultures. He further states that the 
same causal association is suggested by a 
study of the prehistoric evidence.5 

Unusual hardships often caused people to 
eat their fellow-beings. An authenticated 
statement of one instance of cannibalism 
a by the Pike’s Peakers is given by 

illard.4 Many instances of cannibalism by 
the Spanish settlers of South America are on 
record.5 Soon after Mendoza’s arrival at 
Buenos Aires (ca. 1535) famine set in. At 
first 6 ounces of bread had been the daily 
ration, mgd this was reduced to 3 
ounces of flour, with every third day a fish. 
Soon the situation grew so bad that, accord- 
ing to Schmidel,® not even vermin like rats, 
mice or snakes, were left to appease the 
hunger, and the new colonists were forced to 
eat the leather from their shoes. In despair 
Don Pedro de Mendoza left Buenos Aires, and 
during the trip more than two hundred men 
who had died of hunger were thrown into the 

1 J. L. M. de Keijser, ‘ Oer-kannibalisme,’ 
‘Mensch en Maatschappij,’ v (1929), pp. 35-38; 
cf. ‘ Social Science Abstracts,’ ii (1930), pp. 322 
sq., No. 2206. 

2 H. Neuville, ‘Cannibalisme et carences 
alimentaires,’ L’Anthropologie, xli (1931), pp. 
522-556. 

3 J. Tomschik, ‘ Urgeschichtlicher Kan- 
nibalismus in Europa,’ Mitteil. d. anthr. 
a in Wien, Verhandlungen, lix (1929), pp. 

4 H. Villard, ‘The Pike’s Peak Country in 
1859 and Cannibalism on the Snake Hill Route,’ 
Colorado Magazine, viii (November 1931), pp. 
225-236. 

5 All the Spanish references given below are 
taken from Nichols, ‘The Spanish 
Horse of the Pampas, ‘American Anthropolo- 
gist, new ser., xli (1939), pp. 121 sq. 

6 U. Schmidel, ‘ Viaje al Rio de la Plata y 
Paraguay’ (Biblioteca, Junta de Historia y 
Numismatica Americana. Buenos Aires), vol. i, 
pp. 151, 152. 
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river.’ Villalta who mentions this fact has 
much worse to tell. He says that 


Such was the necessity and such the hunger 
they endured that it was a horror to tell. Some 
kept their dead companion around for three 
and four days, that they themselves might take 
his food ration and so survive; it happened 
that others, seeing themselves so hungry, ate 
human flesh . . . Two men, hanged for their 
crimes, were eaten from the waist down. 


The Relation of Gregorio de Acosta tells of 
many men who ate their fellow-beings; it 
states in very plain words that “se comieron 
muchos hombres unos a otros’’9; and Ruy 
Diaz de Guzman elaborates gruesomely upon 
the matter. According to him nothing but 
bones were left of the hanged criminals, and 
he adds a note of the possible case of brother 
eating brother. He writes :10 

En este tiempo padecian en Buenos Aires 
cruel hambre, porque falténdoles totalmente la 
racién, comian sapos, culebras, y las carnes 
podridas que hallaban en los campos de tal 
manera, que los escrementos de los unos 
comian los otros . . . Los vivos se sustentaban 
de la carne de los que morian, y aun de los 
ahorcados por justicia, sin dejarles mas de los 
huesos, y tal vez hubo hermano que sacé la 
asadura y entrafias a otro que estaba muerto 
para sustentarse con ella. 
Barco Centenera too had no doubt 
brothers eating brothers. He writes :11 


Un hecho horrendo, digo lastimoso. 

Aqui sucede: estaban dos hermanos; 

De hambre el uno muere, y el rabioso 

Que vivo esté, le saca los livianos 

Y bofes y asadura, y muy gozoso 

Los cuece en una olla por su [sic] manos, 

Y cémelos; y cuerpo se comiera, 

Si la muerte del muerte [sic] se encubriera. 


about 


.. + de dos mil que se contaron, 

Con la vida doscientos no escaparon. 
Later the king of Spain officially recognised 
the distress of the colonists who were forced 
to eat human flesh by granting them a royal 


7 Francisco de Villalta, Carta [Bibl. Junta 
de Hist. y Numism. Amer.]} vol. i, p. 308 

8 Villalta, op. cit., p. 305. 

9 ‘ Relation de Gregorio de Acosta sobre el 
gobierno de las provincias del Rio de la Plata, 
dirigida a Su Magestad y a Su Real Consejo 
de Indias’ (Documentos inéditos del Archivo 
de Indias, vol. x), p. 526. 

10 Ruy Diaz de Guzman, ‘ Argentina’ (1612) 
fa Pedro de Angelis, ‘ Colleccién de obras y 
documentos relativos a la historia antigua y 
moderna de las provincias del Rio de la Plata.’ 
Buenos Aires, 1910), vol i, p. 36. 

ll Martin del Barco Centenera, ‘ La Argen- 
tina o la conquista del Rio de la Plata, 1601’ 
(in Pedro de Angelis, op. cit.), vol. ii, p. 201, 





————... 


pardon on condition that they became proper 
Spanish settlers again.!2 

Examples of cannibalism among primitive 
tribes are almost legion. The Cashibas ap 
among the most savage tribes of Peru. 
eat their own superannuated tribesmen, but 
this is ‘an act of religion and not one of 
cruelty. The Huitotes are also extremely 
cannibalistic; they eat members of their own 
tribe, prisoners of war and dead warriors 
Perroud gives a description of such a canni- 
balistic feast.15 

In 1925 an Englishman, Wilkins, violated 
the taboo of a tribe on the French Ivory 
Coast, whereupon he and his carriers were 
captured and eaten by the cannibals. In 
1930 two members of the tribe were executed, 
but it was impossible to make it clear to those 
otherwise inoffensive tribesmen that they had 
done anything wrong by eating a human 
being. 14 

BrrEn Bonnergea, 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


ENRY BROMLEY, 1750-1827.—The col- 
lected items of information relative to 
this individual which appear in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography are incomplete 
and some of them can be shown from inter- 
nal family evidence to be erroneous. The 
facts are as follow: Bromley was born in 
Wigan, the 4th son of John Bromley of Stan- 
dishgate, attorney. He had three brothers, 
of whom Robert Anthony Bromley, B.D., was 
Rector of St. Mildred’s Poultry, London, and 
author, 1793-5, of a ‘ Critical History of the 
Fine Arts’; and Thomas Bromley, was insti- 
tuted by the 10th Earl of Pembroke, Vicar of 
Staunton Bernard, Wilts., and was after- 
wards (1814) Rector of Bighton, Hants. 
Little is known of Henry’s earlier life, except 
that he followed at first the profession of the 
law. Afterwards, in 1799, and again in 1801, 
he was the recipient of two Commissions— 
both extant—under the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of Taxes, and it is 
believed that he retained the position granted 
by the latter until his death in 1827. 
He was twice married (1) to Louisa Worth- 





12 Nichols, op. cit., p. 122 citing Schmidel, 
op. cit., p. 151. 

13 A. P. Perroud, ‘Les Indiens de Pérou— 
L’Anthropophagie.’ Bull. et Mém. de la Soe. 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, xi (1930), pp. 16-20. 

14 EB. Janstein, ‘ Gericht tiber Kannibalen,’ 
‘ Tagebuch,’ xi (Berlin, Dec. 13, 1930), pp. 199% 
2001. 
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ington by whom he had one daughter, and 
(2) to Jane Henshaw, by whom he had seven 
children. He published, 1793, the well-known 
‘ Catalogue of En raved Portraits,’ of which 
a copy is in the British Museum. His por- 
trait, a copper-plate, from G, Barrett, was 
recently in the possession of the writer of this 
note and has now been accepted by the 
Museum. This plate shows the arms of 
Bromley of Badynton quartered with those of 
Prime. Inset are four figures portraying (1) 
Van Dyck; (2) Lely; (3) Faithorne; (4) 
Hollar. This fact, in conjunction with a 
representation of an open book above, suffi- 
ciently co-relates the portrait with the cata- 
logue and identifies the subject. A proof 
copy from the copper-plate is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. According to the authority 
of the Director of this Gallery, Bromley 
“imposed his system of cataloguing upon the 
British Museum.”’ 

He was buried in St. John’s Wood parish, 
London. Bromley enjoyed the friendship 
both of Bewick, who presented him with a 
set of first proofs of his woodcuts, and of the 
10th Earl of Pembroke, who was also his 

atron. The statement that the name Henry 

romley was a pseudonym for Anthony 

Wilson is manifestly an error, since a letter 
dated March, 1827—extant—from the Rev. 
Thomas Bromley to the widow condoles with 
her upon the death of ‘‘ my brother.”’ 


H. A. Bromuey. 


‘THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN’: 

SLIPS IN QUOTATION.—Sir Herbert 
Grierson, in his ‘Sir Walter Scott, Bart.,’ 
1938, which contains much correction in detail 
of Lockhart and others, has a footnote in 
chapt. viii. on ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ 
and its text: 


The MS. of the novel is now in the National 
Library of Scotland . . . with corrections and 
alterations... Some further corrections must 
have been made in proof, but certain errors in 
the first- edition have survived in all its suc- 
cessors. In the motto to the second chapter, 
from Prior’s The Thief and the Cordelier, every 
edition continues to read: 

There the squire of the poet and knight of 

the post 
where Scott and Prior had correctly, 

There the squire of the pad and the knight 

of the post. 


_ Such a remark as this demands careful scru- 
tiny of various texts. As a matter of fact, 
the Centenary Edition, one of the best-known 
issues of the Waverleys, each in one volume 
with Glossary and Index at end, has “‘ pad ” 





and ‘‘ the Knight ’’ correctly. My set has the 
imprint ‘ Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black 1886.’’ So the slips were noticed long 
ago. The Centenary ‘ Heart of Midlothian ’ 
prints the Preliminary Chapter apart in 
italics as introductory and not an essential 
part of the narrative. So the former second 
chapter is the first, and thus the alteration 
may have escaped notice. So many slips still 
remain in the texts of the Waverleys that it 
seems worth while to give due credit for the 
corrections that have been made, especially in 
a work of authority like Sir Herbert’s. 


PHILOSCOTUS. 


HE ORRERY.—In ‘N. and Q.’ 2 S. ix. 
47, an editorial note gives details of 
George Graham’s invention (c. 1700) cribbed 
by Rowley, who sent one to Charles, Earl of 
Orrery. ‘‘Sir Richard Steele (Spectator, 
No, 552, and Guardian, No. 1) thinking to 
do justice to the first encourager, as well as 
to the inventor, of such a curious instrument, 
called it an Orrery.’’ This is not exact. At 
the references given Steele praises Rowley’s 
mechanical skill, but suggests no moving 
instrument, and the name does not occur. It 
is in the Englishman, successor to the Guar- 
dian, that it first occurs, and is there said to 
have been given by Rowley, which is indeed 
more likely. What did Graham call the 
thing? ‘N.E.D.’ has no “ planetarium ”’ 
before 1774, and Mr, Watson’s ‘“‘ Ephemeris ”’ 
was so obscure that it has escaped ‘ N.E.D.’ 
altogether. The word properly described the 
forerunners of the Nautical Almanac, but 
what Watson presented to the Queen (Mary 
or Anne?), and was celebrated in glowing 
verse by Yalden, was clearly a clock-work con- 
trivance : 
The artful spring, like the diffusive soul, 
Informs the machine, and directs the whole. 


which — Claudian on Archimedes’ 
famous sphere : 
Inclusus variis famulatur spiritus astris— 


which Ayres wholly materialized : 

His various planets their just order have, 

Keeping by springs the motions which he 

gave. 

Sylvester has four lines on this sphere, and 
then becomes eloquent on the ‘‘ Heaven of 
Silver’? sent by Ferdinando to Solyman the 
great Turk: 

Wherein a spirit, still moving too and fro, 

Made all the Engin orderly to go— 
which looks as if he had mistaken the pendu- 
lum for the motive power. Such constructive 
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power indicates, he says, the divine origin 
of man. H1sBERNICUS. 


RADING, ISLE OF WIGHT.—This name, 
which is sometimes written Borerden, is 
explained (not very convincingly) by Prof. 
Ekwall, who was not aware that the Boroard 
family was to be found in that part of the 
island. It is quite probable that the appar- 
ently simple adjective in Broad Hempston 
represents this surname, as the Normans 
De Bosco Rohardi alias Boroard, were lords of 
that Devonshire manor, which was sometimes 

called Hempston Borard. 

ss es. 


BSENT-MINDEDNESS. — Sir Edward 
Marsh’s tale would be hard to beat of 
the lady who, being in search of a pen, found 
herself looking for it under P in a French 
dictionary. Another is of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge wool-gathering in church, who at the 
words ‘‘ Let us pray ’’ woke up suddenly and 
remarked, ‘‘ Certainly, by all means.’’ Tom 
Moore has some good examples. One is well 
known, of the diner out who imagined him- 
self at home and apologized for the poor fare 
on the ground of a new and incompetent 
cook. Later this person is identified as Dean 
Ogle, who is said to have made the lapse more 
than once. Newton once asked a friend to 
dine, who finding dinner for only one and his 
host deep in a brown study, calmly ate it up. 
When Newton at last emerged and saw the 
empty dishes, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I could have 
sworn that I hadn’t dined.”’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


HANGING LONDON.—Gaiety Theatre, 

Strand and Aldwych. To be demolished 

and a modern block of offices erected on the 
site. 

The old building which stood on a site now 
occupied by the roadway of Aldwych, was 
originally called the Strand Music Hall, de- 
signed by Mr. F. B. Keeling for Mr. Lionel 
Lawson, in 1864. A “‘ pass-out check ”’ is in 
the London Museum. It was enlarged, made 
into the Gaiety Theatre, and opened by Mr. 
John Hollingshead on 21 Dec., 1868, after- 
wards under the control of Mr. George 
Edwardes. Demolished in 1903, and the pre- 
sent building opened in October, 1904. Many 
interesting facts in its history are contained 
in ‘ Gaiety Chronicles’ (John Hollingshead), 
1898, ‘The Gaiety Stage Door’ (James 
Jupp), 1923, and ‘The Face of London’ 
(Harold Clunn), 1932, pp. 99-100. 


J. ARDAGH. 





ee 


Readers’ Queries. 


AULBACH’S ‘BATTLE OF THE 
HUNS.’—In Sarah Tytler’s ‘ Moderg 

Painters’ (London, 1873), on p. 204, is an 
account of this picture, which contains the 
following sentence : 

This strange and weird picture originated in 
a thoroughly German story of a three days’ 
battle between the Huns and the Romans, 
which ended in the slaughter of the com. 
batants, when their spirits renewed the battle, 
with the power of prolonging it ‘throughout 
all time. 

What (if any) is the source of this story! 
I have looked up all the ancient authorities, 
Roman and Teutonic, on the relations be 
tween the Romans and Huns, that I can think 
of, without finding anything like it. The 
authoress quoted gives no information on this 
point, 


ne 


R. A. S. Macartster. 
University College, Dublin. 
CURIOUS TOAST.—Could any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ tell me what is the mean- 
ing of the toast ‘“‘ £3 14s. 5d.’’ I suspect it 
is of Jacobite origin, but cannot find con- 
firmation of this. B. G.B. 


ICK TURPIN IN THE WEST.—Is there 
any record of Dick Turpin, the famous 
highwayman, ever having worked the Western 
roads? There is a local story that he used to 
hide in a small valley in the Downs on the 
old London-Exeter road some 10 miles west of 

Salisbury, and raid the coaches. 
I should be very grateful for any informa- 


tion. J. M. Benerr-Sranrorp. 
ATCALL.—It appears from No. 361 of the 
Spectator, April 24, 1712, that the cat- 


call was a real instrument which could bk 
purchased at a toy-shop. The ‘0O.E.D.’ de 


fines it as a ‘‘ kind of whistle.’’ Are any 
specimens of it preserved in museums! 
When did it go out of use? ‘‘ Catcalling” 


in modern language seems to be confined to 
the efforts of the human voice. The mob at 
open-air entertainments whirls round 4 
wooden rattle, when it wishes to be noisy, but 
this is rather applause or excitement than 
derision, IGNoro. 


ILE: LATIN EPIGRAM AND ANA- 

GRAM.—What is the date of the follow- 

ing epigram, and is the author of it known? 
Ex nihilo nil fit, veteres cecinere poetae. 

Ex Nilo Moses fit: fuit iste nihil? 
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The Nile makes me think of Nelson, whose 
full name with the addition of Horatio was 
resolved into the anagram, ‘‘ Honor est a 
Nilo.” 1 do not know who discovered this, 
which might also appear in a Latin couplet 
thus : 

Quas eeeae palmas classis praefectus et 

audit, 
si Est honor a Nilo ”’! Nomen et omen erat. 

‘ Audit ’’ could bear the double sense of 
“He is told’ and “ He is called.’”’ 

In English one might say : 

How fitly was our greatest Admiral named! 

His very name his victory proclaimed. 


IGNOTO. 


HE PAPERS OF SAMUEL ROGERS.— 
Can any of your readers supply me with 
information as to the whevedbbute of the 
letters, journals, diaries and commonplace 
book of Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), which 
were in the possession of Miss Matilda 
Sharpe, 32, Highbury Place, and Mrs. 
William Sharpe, 1, Highbury Terrace, in 
1887-1889, when P. W. Clayden had access to 
them? I am eager to trace these manuscripts, 
of which the British Museum has no record, 
in preparing a dissertation upon Samuel 
Rogers at Columbia University, and to hear 
from any descendants or friends of the Rogers 
or Sharpe families, 


(Miss) M. Eveanor PRENTISss. 
Apartment 72, 410 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


IRING OF BEDS.—Was it ever the cus- 
tom, in large establishments, to air the 
beds of visitors, prior to their arrival, by 
requiring junior members of the household 
to sleep in them? If so, at what date did this 
custom fall into desuetude ? 
H. S. G. 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE.—Tacitus has 

these words with particular reference to 
Vespasian—‘‘ amor aemulandi validior quam 
eg ex legibus et metus,’’ and divorced 
rom the context they suggest a fine general 
aphorism. Some very famous “ tags ’’ owe 
their vogue to such an extension of scope, 
eg., “‘sunt lacrimae rerum,’’ and ‘“‘ one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.”’ 
Further, considering Tacitus’ taste for Vir- 
gilian diction, and Virgil’s use of metus speci- 
fically for religious fear, it might be permiss- 
ible to strain the words still farther, and 
render “ the force of example is stronger than 
the sanctions of religion and the law.” I 
look in vain for other similar sayings, though 





Chapman has put a sound thought into a 
memorable line, and made a present of it to 
Homer—‘‘Examples make excitements strong, 
and sweeten a command,’’ where a modern 
mind would have to write ‘‘ incitements.”’ 
Other readers can surely lengthen the list. 


G. G. L. 


PIGRAM ON BOSTON.—A well-known 
epigram is printed in the following form 
by Mr, H. A. Vachell in his recent book 
called ‘Where Fancy Beckons’ (1938), p. 217. 
Boston’s a wonderful city 
The home of baked beans and of cod, 
Where the Lodges speak only to Cabots 
And the Cabots speak only to God. 
My recollection is that ‘‘ Lodges ’’ should be 
“* Lowells.’’ Which is correct ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


UGUSTUS HARRIS AND PUBLICITY. 
—Surveying the face of the garden on 

Good Friday, my eyes were caught by what 
proved to be a ag aly approximation 
to a tradesman’s token. On one side is the 
circumscription: ‘‘ Drury Lane Theatre - 
Every Evening.’’ This encloses, as four lines, 
‘* 1888 THE arMaDA 1588.’’ On the other side 
is an imagined naval encounter, fairly vivid, 
and the circumscription: ‘‘ Augustus Harris - 
Lessee & - 1888 - Manager.’’ The edge is 
milled. 

I take it that ‘ The Armada’ was a tercen- 
tenary play? 

What is the history of the use by Sir 
Augustus of this means of publicity for a 
Drury Lane production ? 


FREDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


CKENS IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

FICTION.—In a novel called ‘ Pink- 
ney’s Garden,’ by Neil Bell, published in 
1937, the characters—the period is the sixties 
and seventies of last century—talk a good deal 
about Dickens and are much stirred by his 
death. Could anyone mention other modern 
novels where Dickens’ life or works are a fea- 
ture of the mise-en-scéne ? 

S. S. H. 


EE.—Wanted, origin of this surname, Is 
any pedigree known ? 
GENEALOGIST. 


‘ARLEY.—Reference wanted to any pedi- 
gree of this family—but especially to 
Yorkshire or Ireland. 


GENEALOGIST. 
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EACHEY.—Any pedigrees or references | 


sought. GENEALOGIST. 


ORDS COMPOUNDED WITH “PAN.” 

—When did words compounded with pan 
first come into use, e.g., Pan-Germanic, Pan- 
Hellenic, Pan-Asiatic? Did the compound 
appear first in England or in America? Or 
have we taken it over from another language ? 
Could it be described as, originally, jour- 


? 
nalese ? IGNORAMUS. 


NGLISH PROVERB WANTED.—What 
is the original of the following German 
version of an English proverb? ‘‘ Wer zum 
Himmel spuckt, dem fallt der Speichel ins 
Gesicht zuriick.’’ O. F. B. 


{Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs’ gives the 
proverb as “ Who spits against heaven it falls 
in his face” and quotes “ 1557: North, Diall 
of Princes, fo. 106, As he whiche spitteth into 
the element, and the spittel falleth againe into 
his eies. 1640: Herbert, Jac. Prudentum. 1670: 
Ray, 13. 1732: Fuller, No. 4252, Spit not against 
Heaven; ’twill fall back into thy own face ”’} 


UTHOR AND POEM WANTED.—Could 
anyone tell me the author and context of a 
poem in which occur the lines 


*** What shall I do lest life in silence pass? ’”’ 
And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 


The ocean’s deeps are mute; the shallows 


roar; 
Fame is but the bruit along the shore.” 


It may be a translation—possibly from the 
German, 
J. KersHaw. 


UTHOR WANTED.— 
“Sero te, pulchritudo, amavi.” 


It is believed to have been written by St. 
Augustine and quoted by Matthew Arnold. In 
what work is the original contained, and in 
what connexion does it occur? 

C. WANKLYN. 


[This is a rather imperfect recollection of a 
famous passage in St. Augustine, ‘ Con- 
fessiones,’ Lib. x. cap. xxvii: “ Sero te amavi, 
pulcritudo tam antiqua et tam nova, sero te 
amavi. Et ecce intus eras, et ego foris, et ibi 
te quaerebam, et in ista formosa quae fecisti, 
deformis irruebam. Mecum eras, et tecum non 
eram. Ea me tenebant longe a te, quae si in te 
non essent, non essent. .. .” Lib. viii. tells the 
story of his conversion; Lib. ix tells of the 
decision to return from Italy to Africa, and 
his mother’s death; Lib. x—following on these 
events—contains his reflexions on existence, 
memory and truth in relation to the love of 
God.] 











Replies. 





QUERIES FROM ‘ MADAME 


BOVARY.’ 
(clxxvi. 155, 195, 209). 
1. Regarding the painted plates off 
which the future Madame Bovary and 


her father supped in the little inn in 
the Saint-Gervais quarter of Rouen, it 
is evident that they could not have been of 
much value from a collector’s point of view, 
as otherwise they would not have been of daily 
use in such a humble locality. From the 
information I have received it appears that, 
during the first Empire and the Restoration, 
there were four factories in Paris (Dihl, 
Guérard, Nast and Locre) which turned out 
plates and dishes on which were depicted his- 
torical scenes and personages. Very little 
china from these factories survives, but occa- 
sionally pieces can be found. The porcelain 
used by these factories was not of a fine 
quality (porcelaine tendre). 

As a correspondent has already given 
many details regarding ]’Abbé Frayssinous, I 
will abstain from adding to the information 
published. I will simply reply to the ques- 
tion specifically asked, that is, if his works 
are still read in the schools in France. All 
the French professors, whom I have ques- 
tioned about this, have assured me that ‘La 
défense du Christianisme’ and the other 
writings of l’abbé Frayssinous are not studied 
any more, not even in seminaries for the 
education of the priesthood. 

3. As a correspondent has already explained 
the allusion to St. Louis and the oak tree I 
will only add that in the Musée at Versailles 
there is a picture by Georges Rouget (1784 
1869) representing St. Louis seated under the 
oak at Vincennes and administrating patri- 
archal justice. 

4. A correspondent states that the Marjo- 
laine was an ‘‘ opera performed at Paris in 
1877.’ This is very interesting, but I fail 
to understand how the fishmongers, who 
passed under the windows of Madame Bovary, 
could have sung songs from this opera per- 
formed in 1877, as Flaubert’s book was pub- 
lished in October, 1856. 

What Flaubert had in mind is, of course, 
the famous old French song which goes back 
at least to the fifteenth-century. In course of 
time there have been many different versions 
and parodies of this song, but, in my opinion, 
the most authentic text is as follows: 
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Qu’est ce qui passe ici si tard? 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

Qu’est ce qui passe ici si, tard, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


C’est le Chevalier du Roi, | 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
C’est le Chevalier du Roi, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Que demande le Chevalier? — 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine 

Que demande le Chevalier? 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Une fille & marier, 

Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Une fille & marier, 

Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


N’y a pas fille & marier, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
N’y a pas fille & marier, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


On m’a dit que vous en aviez, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

On m’a dit que vous en aviez, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Ceux qui lV’ont dit se sont trompés, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Ceux qui l’ont dit se sont trompés, 

Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Je veux que vous m’en donniez 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

Je veux que vous m’en donniez 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Sur les onze heures repassez, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

Sur les onze heures repassez, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Les onze heures sont bien passées, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Les onze heures sont bien passées, 

Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Sur les minuits revenez, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Sur les minuits revenez, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Voila les minuits sonnés, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Voila les minuits sonnés, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Mais nos filles sont couchées, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

Mais nos filles sont couchées, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


En est-il une d’éveillée? 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

En est-il une d’éveillée? 

Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 








Qu’est ce que vous lui donneriez? 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 

Qu’est ce que vous lui donneriez? 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


De lor, des bijoux assez, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
De l’or, des bijoux assez, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Elle n’est pas intéressée, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Elle n’est pas intéressée, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


Mon coeur je lui donnerai, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
Mon coeur je lui donnerai, 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


En ce cas-la choisissez 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
En ce cas-la choisissez 
Gai, gai, dessur le quai. 


This song, because of its melodious rhythm, 
has always been very popular in France, and 
in the fifteenth-century the phrase ‘‘ Aller 
réveiller les pots de la marjolaine ’’ was some- 
times used as synonymous of singing a 
serenade. 

G. CaTaLant. 


(‘LORINDA (clxxvi, 246).—Clorinda is the 
famous pagan heroine of Torquato 
Tasso’s poem, ‘La Gerusalemme Liberata,’ 
who comes from Persia to assist the Saracens 
in defending Jerusalem. She kills and puts 
to flight various Christian knights, and meets 
Tancred himself several times in single com- 
bat. He falls in love with her beauty against 
his will, but finally, meeting her in fight, 
inflicts on her a mortal wound. As she lies 
dying she asks for Christian baptism and 
Tancred ‘‘ gave new life to her with water 
whom his sword had slain.” 
This is the subject of the picture by Jacopo 
Robusti, otherwise known as Tintoretto. 


G.. CATALANI. 


WALLENSTEIN (clxxvi. 227).—A portrait 

of Albrecht von Wallenstein, the most 
authentical perhaps, hangs in the City 
Museum of Eger, Bohemia. It is reproduced 
in Josef Pekar’s admirable work, ‘ Wallen- 
stein, 1630-1634, Tragédie einer Verschwé- 
rung’ (Alfred Metzner Verlag, Berlin, 
1937). <A colour-sketch of Wallenstein’s por- 
trait, by A. van Dyck, is in the possession of 
the Pinakothek at Munich. A relief-portrait 
of Wallenstein was given on a coin (Git- 
schiner Taler), in the year 1629, and this is 
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likely to be seen in all important numismatic 
collections. 


Orro F. Basier. 


Olomouc Protektorat Béhmen und Mahren, 
Germany. 


In the castle of Friedland, situated in what 
was once known as the Bohemian Paradise, 
there is to be seen the first authentic portrait 
of Count Wallenstein, painted in 1626 when 
he was forty-three. He stands of more than 
human height; his face is thin with a high 
square forehead, a small moustache, a pointed 
beard and a stern and sad expression with 
perhaps the suggestion of a sneer. The Count 
also had a palace at Prague and here Baccio 
del Bianco, a versatile Italian, who had gone 
to Bohemia at the request of the Emperor to 
superintend the building of fortifications, 
adorned the ceiling of the hall of audiences 
with four fiery steeds, galloping through 
clouds of dust and guided by Mars in a 
chariot. The God of War has the face of Wal- 
lenstein. 

Best known of all perhaps because of the 
celebrity of the artist is the portrait attri- 
buted to Anthony Van Dyck in the Munich 
gallery. In the face there is nothing of 
greatness or nobility, but an expression of per- 
plexity befitting this treader of dark ways, 
whom men, not without reason, have called a 
traitor. Behind him are the Bohemian moun- 
tains, fit symbols of mystery and strength. It 
is interesting to ask if Van Dyck ever saw the 
great soldier he portrayed. He was making 
a collection of distinguished contemporaries, 
mostly artists and scholars, and felt that he 
must include the Emperor Ferdinand II, 
Tilly, Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. 
Though it has been conjectured that he trav- 
elled into Germany to see them, it is pretty 
generally argued that he never met Wallen- 
stein, and in that case his portrait may have 
been based on some picture in wide circula- 
tion, for no doubt there were many of them, 
as, for instance, on the frontispiece of pam- 
phlets. Van Dyck’s study, which was 
intended for the engraver, is sometimes not 
mentioned in the lists of his portraits. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


A portrait by Van Dyck is in the Bavarian 
Collections and another by Christian Kaul- 
fersch in the Castle of Friedland; these are 
both -reproduced in Francis Watson’s ‘ Wal- 
lenstein,’ Chatto and Windus, 1938. There is 
a statue in Vienna. 


MattTuew STIRLING. 









THNOLOGY AND LINGUISTIC EVI. 
DENCE (clxxvi, 209, s.v. ‘ The Modem 
Greeks ’).—M. DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS at the 
above reference states that linguistic evidence 
seems to him to be the most persuasive in an 
ethnological question, As far as the modem 
Greeks are concerned I agree with him, but] 
cannot say that such evidence is always con. 
clusive. Had the aboriginal population of 
Greece been replaced by the Slavs the latter 
undoubtedly would have used their own lan- 
guage, and, in any case, Slav influence on the 
Greek language would have been much more 
comprehensive than the six words and some 
place-names mentioned by your correspon- 
dent. 

But since, according to Hopf, the alleged 
colonisation of Greece took place between 75 
and 807, we must also find out if the Greek 
language of that period had a larger number 
of Slay words. The science of linguistics of 
to-day has a special significance only when 
we take the whole of the culture complex into 
consideration. History shows us that extreme 
nationalism often changes the vocabulary of 
a language. We have an example in modern 
Turkish which, though deeply saturated with 
Arabic elements in pre-Ataturk times, is 
rapidly assuming its original character. 
Another example is the sonorous expression 
‘* Grenzeiiberschreitungssichtvermerk * for 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ Visum.”’ 

Linguistic evidence has value only in its 
negative aspect ; that is to say, if we find that 
a certain language is totally or almost totally 
free from influences fram another linguistic 
stock, we may safely take it for granted—as 
a working hypothesis—that the people speak- 
ing that particular language are not entho- 
logically related to the peoples of that other 
linguistic stock. On the other hand, the mere 
presence of a number of foreign words in 4 
language is not a proof of an ethnological 
relationship between the two peoples. Such 
word similarities may be due to borrowings 
or to diffusion and need not necessarily have 
anything to do with genetic relationship, 

To-day linguistics are of great importance 
in the study of anthropology, but it is still 
a matter of uncertainty as to how far lin 
guistic evidences are valid in determining 
racial affinities. On the whole European 
anthropologists, and especially those im 
England, do not take enough notice of lin- 
guistics, and those in America, too much. It 
is time therefore that we came to a definite 
understanding. The evidence afforded by 
language alone should not be taken as con- 


' Clusive, but should be taken as corroborative 
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evidence to that obtained from physical 
anthropology, archaeology and ethnography. 


BrREN BonNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


(FFORDSHIRE BELLS (clxxvi. 244).— 
‘ Cyoss-ringing ’? may be the same prac- 
tice as that which prompted another query, 
signed ‘‘G. F. C. Peppin, Vicar, Henstridge, 
Somerset,’ in Word-Lore, ii., 216 (December, 
1927). No reply to it appeared. 


There is a curious custom in this village; 
it is commonly known as “ Crossing the Bells.” 
On the day of a funeral the Sexton goes to the 
tower of the Parish Church at 12 noon, and 
rings about six strokes on each bell, beginning 
with the treble, down to the tenor; on the last 
one he rings for about one minute. I asked 
him the origin of the proceeding, and he could 
tell me nothing, except that it was locally 
known as “ Crossing the Bells.” I have come 
across no such custom elsewhere, and should 
like to know if you could throw some light on 
the subject. 

The same custom is briefly mentioned for 
Yorkshire in the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ under Cross, 8. This funereal tolling 
of the tenor bell would be well described by 
Drayton’s ‘‘ deep and solemne rings.”’ 


W. W. GILL. 


HE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (clxxvi. 
137, 173, 193, 213, 229, 249).—In addi- 
tion to an instance at Midsomer Norton, 
Somerset, two further locations of this story 
have just come to my notice. One of these 
is of special interest in that a definite date is 
given for the endowment. Local research 
might reveal whether there is any nucleus of 
fact in this widely diffused folk-tradition. 

Several nightly bell-ringings, not of ancient 
Curfew origin, are to be noted, including that 
at Kidderminster, where a bell rings for an 
hour. The origin of this custom is traced to 
the century-old adventure of a Kidderminster 
farmer, who, returning from a day at Bridge- 
north Fair, lost his way and wandered in the 
dark to the brink of a very steep place, down 
which he would certainly have fallen and been 
killed had he not at that moment by chance 
heard the ringing of a bell at Kidderminster, 
in his rear. 

He turned, and so was saved, and in grati- 
tude for his narrow escape left a bequest to pay 
for the ringing of a bell at that hour to all 
time. The nightly ringing during the winter 
months from the tower of St. Margaret-at- 
Cliffe Church, Dover, is paid for from the 
proceeds of five roods of land devised for this 
purpose in 1696 by a shepherd, who, by a 
similarly chance bell-ringing, was saved from 
falling over the cliffs. 


The passage occurs in a short town-history 


by Anna M. Butler, entitled ‘ Steyning, 
Sussex,’ and published by Hayward, Croy- 
don. The section on Curfew Bells was con- 
tributed py C. G. H., Editor of the Guardian 
(a Sussex journal, apparently), and dated 
24 Dec., 1912, as though reprinted from an 
‘issue of that date. The article concludes with 
the information (not strictly relevant here) 
that ‘‘ From time immemorial the Steyning 
Church bells were rung at eight o’clock every 
Sunday morning, and the people used to set 
their watches and clocks by it till the Town 
Clock was erected.”’ 


W. W. Git. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ DAUGHTER” 
(clxxvi. 207, 246). — 1 have long been 
interested in these pronunciations of ‘‘ augh ”’ 
and “‘ ough,’’ and have noted some examples. 
Fielding and Smollett have ‘“‘thof’’ for 
‘“ though,” e.g., ‘Tom Jones,’ Book iv., 
chapt. 9 and chapt. 14, and ‘ Ferdinand, 
Count Fathom,’ chapt. 24, twice on one page. 
In ‘The Pioneers,’ chapt. xv. Fenimore 
Cooper makes a Cornish servant use ‘‘ thof.”’ 
The period of the story is the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
Two pages of ‘ Tom Jones,’ Book vii., chapt. 
13, seem even odder, for they contain the fol- 
lowing spellings: 

I thoft he had been an officer himself . . 

Who could have thoft it? 

Gentlemen oft not to kill poor folks. . 

I think you oft to favour us. 

More surprising is the survival of such 
spelling in ‘ Waverley’ (1814), chapt. 7. 
When Edward Waverley went off as a soldier 
with a troop of twenty young fellows from 
the estate, some professed that ‘‘ they never 
thoft to ha’ seen Jacob, and Giles and Jona- 
than, go off for soldiers, save to attend his 
honour, as in duty bound.”’ 

A North Oxfordshire village had a family 
of the name of Baughan which was well 
known there a hundred years ago. These 
Baughans are quite forgotten to-day, but one 
of them migrated to Oxford and was associ- 
ated with a well-known shop under the name 
of Boffin. 

The queer name Vuffin, which Dickens gave 
to a travelling showman in ‘ The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,’ may be a variant of Vaughan. 


W. H. J. 


*“ (VAGY ” (clxxvi. 208).—This word is often 

used in the U.S.A. colloquially, to de- 
scribe one cautious against treachery or con- 
cealed danger. It is not confined to the prize- 





ring, but we speak of a cagy lawyer, or a 
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cagy business man. I do not know the origin, 
but believe Icnoto’s guess is right. It is not 
a mere synonym for ‘‘ cautious ’’ as I have 
heard it used, but always seems to imply a 
possibly treacherous, or at least tricky, oppo- 
nent. | do not think it is definitely an 
Americanism. 
T. O. M. 


PATH FROM JOY (clxxvi, 100, 196). — 

Jean Tixtier, Seigneur de Ravisy (known 
by his Latin name of Ravisius Textor) has a 
chapter De gaudio et risu mortuis in his 
Theatrum Poetarum .. . sive Officina Io. 
Ravisii Textoris, II., lxxxvii. This is at 
p- 190 of the Basel edition of 1609, and is 
accessible, I think, in the British Museum, 
though the copy I made this note from is in 
America. Poe referred to it, though probably 
at second-hand. According to Diogenes Laer- 
tius, ‘ Lives of the Philosophers,’ Book i., 
Chilo, the Lacedaemonian, died of joy, after 
embracing his son, who won the boxing contest 
at the Olympic Games. Any great shock may 
kill a person with a very weak heart, and 
there must be many instances even in modern 
times where this shock is of a happy nature. 


T. O. M. 


[JNDERCLOTHING (clxxvi. 246).—Coul- 

ton, ‘The Medieval Village’ (Cambridge 
Press, 1926), quotes on p. 101 a Court Roll 
entry which gives us a glimpse of the 
peasants’ clothing in 1288: Hugh Coverer, 
marrying Emma Lord and taking over her 
father Richard’s land, undertakes to ‘‘ keep 
the said Richard in board as well as the said 
Hugh keeps himself, and to give him every 
year one garment and one pair of shirts and 
one pair of hose and shoes.’’ Coulton thinks 
that these people were living in comfort well 
above the average. The delightful picture on 
p. 97 of the same volume (from a fifteenth- 
century copperplate at Munich) gives us an 
impressive view of the scantiness of the 
peasants’ underclothing ! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
EIMS, FRANCE (clxxvi. 208, 248, 268).— 


I suppose there is no doubt that ‘‘Rheims’”’ 
is the Civitas Remorum of Caesar, and that 
the h is intrusive, but an exhaustive answer 
should say something about the relation of 
the name to Saint Remi or Remigius, who 
was Archbishop of Reims for more than 
seventy years, having been consecrated to that 
high office at the early age of twenty-two: a 
comment is also needed on St, Remy-en- 
Rollat, St. Remy-sur-Durolle, and St. Remy 
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(Bouches-du-Rhéne), as well as on the Villy 
San Remigio near Pallanza in Italy. Buy 
San Remo seems to be a corrupt form of the 
name of St. Romulus, who was, with § 
Conindrus, one of the two first preachers of 
Christianity in the Isle of Man, whither they 
were sent by their contemporary, St. Patrick, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE SENSES MIXED (clxxvi. 117, 196),— 
The rhymed life of St. Christopher, circa 
1430, in the Thornton MS. of Lincoln Cathe. 
dral Library, provides a further instance, 
Calling to mind the spectacle of “twa 
thowsande sarazenes , . . smetyne in-sondir,” 
the chronicler says (lines 828-9) : 
Of thame ther come the fouleste stynke 
That euer any mane myghte see or thynke. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ITLER: MUSSOLINI: MEANING AND 
ORIGIN OF NAMES (clxxv, 315, 383, 
392).—A nearer approximation to the word 
Hiittler than the surname of the German 
Chancellor was to be seen in a photograph 
in Match (Paris) on a recent Thursday. This 
showed the gravestone of a sexagenarian, one 
Adolf Hittler (d. 1892), the epitaph in 
Hebrew and Rumanian. The stone is in the 
Jewish cemetery at Bucharest. 


FREeDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


RENDLE (clxxvi. 28, 124).—(1) The chief 

librarian to the Royal Borough of Ken- 
sington has courteously informed me that 
Rendle Street in North Kensington was 
named in honour of James Meadows Rendel 
(1799-1856), the civil engineer, who is noticed 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ He suggests that the pre 
sent spelling is due to a clerical error. 

(2) I thank M. for his interesting reply at 
the second reference. Was the William Edg- 
cumbe Rendle, nurseryman, whom he men- 
tions, related to John William Rendle, wine 
merchant, who died at Plymouth in 1858? 


H. C. Carpew-REnDLE. 
“TXNAY’”’; “INKICHAY ”; ‘‘ KEOKE” 


(clxxvi, 62).—These are not examples of 
the latest type of American slang, but of a 
children’s language called (where I was 
reared, in New York State), ‘‘ Pig-Latin.” 
It is, I think, known in all parts of this coun- 
try. To speak it one transposes an initial 
consonant sound to the end of the word, and 
adds ‘ay’; to words beginning with 8 
vowel sound either “‘ay”’ or “yay” 18 
added. The word “ okay ” is especially dif- 
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ficult to deal with, as it not only begins with 
a vowel but already ends with the sound 
“ay.” There was no rule of Pig-Latin in 
my district which comprehended such ety- 
mological eccentrics. ba 
Is no example of this known in the British 
Isles ? 
Artuur M, Coon. 


The first two are examples of pig-Latin, 
which form of verbal torture was known in 
the sevententh century, if not earlier, and the 
last word appears to be a nonce term, 

Back-slang is not to be confused with pig- 
latin nor similar forms of word change. Eric 
Partridge gives a complete description of 
these processes in ‘Slang To-day and Yester- 
day.’ Of the three words in the query, I have 
seen only the first example before. 


Davip SHULMAN. 


ANDBAGS (clxxvi. 246).—In reference to 

Mr, F. C. Wuire’s note perhaps it is 
well to point out that sandbags should not 
be filled with sand, as on being punctured by 
a missile sand is likely to flow out. Earth or 
clay should be used, and is more often to 
hand. 

A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


FFECT OF ANTE-NATAL IMPRES- 
SIONS (clxxvi. 85, 124, 161, 196, 231). 
—Those wishing to learn more of this (and 
much else) should read the book of Théiron 
(68, Old Bond Street, W.1). To all except 
those of a plain ‘‘ roast and boiled’’ men- 

tality, it reveals much. 

D. Josson. 


FFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 
(clxxvi. 99, 142, 160, 179).—The music 
of a song by Granville Bantock has been used 
on a Hebridean island and attracted many 
seals to gather and listen (from a footnote 
on the music). 
D. Josson. 


EATH OF A POPE: THE MALLET 
(clxxvi. 205).—It may be worth adding 
that this fable was dealt with in the Month 
for February, 1922. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgewater. 


A MEDIAEVAL PROVERB (clxxvi. 138, 

179).—Albert Wesselski gives in his ex- 
cellent edition of Angelo Poliziano’s journal 
(‘Tagebuch,’ Jena, 1929), 229, this Italian 
version of the proverb: ‘‘ Domeneddio da ogni 
bene, ma non per le corna il toro.’’ He quotes 








also this version in hexameter: ‘‘ Dat Deus 
ipse boves nulli per cornua ductos.’’ 

‘* Dieus donne le buef, mes ce n’est par la 
corne,’’ is a French version of the saying 
which Ante Simcfk quotes in the Yugoslav re- 
view Zbornik za narodni zivot i obicaje Juznih 
Slavena (i.e., Collection of Folk-life and Cus- 
toms of the Southern Slaves), vol. xxxii., 
Zagreb, 1939, No. 1. 

Orto F. Banter. 


I am grateful to the correspondents at the 
second reference, but I do not yet feel much 
enlightened. ‘‘ Giving a cow (or bull) by the 
horn’ is, I suppose, giving it in the way 
easiest for the recipient. But what is the 
alternative implied? That one should go and 
find the animal? This would imply, would 
it not ?, that one was already its owner. MR. 
J. Evans’s suggestion would seem to make 
“non per cornua’”’ signify a generous giver. 


N. P. 


[{NGLISH SAYINGS WANTED (clxxvi. 
226).—(1) I am sorry to be unable to give 
the original version of the saying, but I must 
call your correspondent’s attention to the 
fact that the proverb seems to have an inter- 
national currency: Ante Simcik quotes in the 
Zbornik za narodni zivot ..., vol. xxxii., No. 
1, p. 19, a literally conformable Serbian 
version of it, taken from Vuk Stefanovitch 
Karadjitch’s large collection of Serbian pro- 
verbs, and he quotes also these two parallels: 
“‘Birrum sole feras; licet, est si nimbus, 
omittas.”’ 
‘* Et par pluie et par bel tans doit on porter 
sa chappe.”’ 
O. F. Baster. 


NDERBY & SONS, WHALERS, 1776- 
4 1852 (clxxv, 423, 478).—At the first 
reference HELEN JeAN CHAMPION seeks in- 
formation about Enderby and Sons, Whalers. 
We have here a volume of whaling papers, 
a miscellaneous collection gathered, possibly, 
by one who hoped to write a history of the 
industry. It contains a number of letters and 
documents by or concerning the Enderbys, 
beginning about 1790. I realise, of course, 
that this is the merest drop in the bucket of 
what must be available elsewhere, but Miss 
CHAMPION may be interested to know of what 
is here. 
Ipa LEESON. 
The Mitchell Library, Sydney, N.S.W. 


ARLY CHAPLAINS IN. AUSTRALIA 
(clxxv. 442).—X.Y.Z. asks at the refer- 
ence for a list of early chaplains in Australia, 
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with biographical sketches. Of several of 
them, lives have been written, and of all of 


them, material for such sketches is available 
Perhaps X.Y.Z. would care to make 


here. 
some more specific inquiries, 
Ipa LEESON. 


ALLEY FAMILY (clxxiv, 405; clxxvi. 
143, 213).—I have a note that Elizabeth 
Haley, daughter of Haley, Esq., of Edge- 
worthbury, Middlesex, gentleman, married 
circa 1680-1695, John Leman, son of William 
Leman, of London, woollen-draper, by his 
wife Rebecca, daughter and co-heir of Edward 
Prescot, of London. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


UNERAL SERMONS (clxxv. 406, 444).— 
I have a copy of ‘ Funeral Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Galston, 
June 16th, 1878, on the death of the Rev. 
Robert Stirling, D.D., Minister of Galston. 
Published at the request of Mrs. Stirling, and 
the Family.’”’ It is a pamphlet of 24 pages, 
of which pages 5 to 23 consist of the text of 
two sermons. I have seen similar pamphlets 
of about the same date. 


MATTHEW STIRLING. 
IGHT FAMILY (clxxv. 246; clxxvi. 215). 


—-I remember a book with an indiscrimi- 
ate name, something like ‘The Families of 
Liiders and Light.’ This dealt with the fam- 
ily of Light of Baglake. They intermarried 
with the Liiders and had a branch in Canada. 
They were descendants of the Lytes of Lytes- 
carey, 





A. Francis STEVART. 
2 Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 


[HE BASIS OF TRAGEDY (clxxvi. 227). 

—Your enquirer, L. L., will find this sub- 
ject debated by Horace Walpole in his Letters 
to Sir Horace Mann, 1770, in which he says: 
‘*The world is a comedy to those that think ; 
a tragedy to those who feel.”’ 

See also Alfred Austin’s ‘Savonarola... 
1881’ (preface). Milton in ‘Il Penseroso,’ 
1632, writes :— 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 


Wm, JaGGarD. 
ARY DYMOCK (clxxvi. 206, 248).—There 


was also a family of Dymock of Penley 
on the borders of Flintshire and Denbigh- 
shire. They owned a ring, said to have been 
given by Charles I when on the scaffold, to 
one of the family. The family now extinct. 


FLint. 





_——. 


The Library. 


The Dubious Tale of the Diamond Necklace, 
By J. D. Chamier. (Edward Arnold, 
12s, 6d.) 


N° doubt, the truth about the affair of the 

diamond necklace will never be finally 
established. Some writers go so far as to say 
that at least the innocence of Marie 
Antoinette is proved; she had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. However, a dispassionate 
survey of the evidence seems but to work out 
to the old impossibility of proving a negative; 
while to admit the Queen’s cognisance cer. 
tainly renders explicable, as no other hypo- 
thesis does so well, the actions and the atti- 
tude of the Cardinal de Rohan. The trial of 
a Cardinal—and he a Rohan—on the charge 
of stealing a diamond necklace, mixed up as 
it was with political animosities, the criminal 
practices of an adventuress of Valois blood, 
and, above all, with the Queen’s name, set all 
Paris, we know, in a fever of excite- 
ment. No wonder. Here was something of 
an outlet for mockery, seething indignation, 
dangerous hatreds. The story still has power 
to kindle: it might perhaps be called the best 
detective story with which history has ever 
furnished us. Not only is the problem itself 
a good one, the pieces which make up the 
problem are good too: the abundant facts and 
statements in evidence, and the distinct at- 
traction contributed by a true reading of the 
principal characters concerned being defi- 
nitely necessary. ; 

Mr. Chamier’s solution—which it would, 
perhaps, not be fair to divulge—rests pri- 
marily upon his reading of Marie-Antoinette 
and Rohan. The main outlines of each char- 
acter are, of course, too well fixed to be sus- 
ceptible of reconstruction ; but our author has 
plenty of room for conjecture as to their 
reaction to the sequence of events, and, again, 
as to the truth concerning the latter. We 
confess we have not been able to persuade our- 
selves that he has actually guessed right; but 
he writes with such spirit, sketches in the 
background and the subsidiary characters 
with so much skill, has so evidently read up 
his authorities well, and, with the imagina- 
tion of a Dumas rather than of a Carlyle, has 
so thoroughly vivified his material, that we 
have much enjoyed the book—partly as the 
super-excellent detective story, but also in 
great part as a clever historical study. 

Mr. Chamier duly notes that Rohan was 
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very much the coqueluché of the ladies, and, 
in evident perplexity, tries to make out some 
connection between an ordinary meaning of 
the word—whooping-cough, or, as he says, 
cfoup—and its use for a favourite or pet. But 
toqueluche was also the name (now obsolete) 
of a woman’s hood, and came to mean a fav- 
ourite along the same lines as did béguin (a 
fancy for someone) which was originally an 
old-fashioned child’s cap with strings. Se 
coiffer de quelqu’wn, one may recall, means 
to be infatuated over someone. 


How to get things known that ought to be 
known has, as far back in human history as 
we can see, been one of the chief interests 
and activities of mankind—from gossip and 
messages up to broadcasting. The attempt 
at closer and closer adjustment of means to 
ends—of the method of conveying information 
to the (real or supposed) mentality of those 
who are to receive it—is actually, we think, one 
of the most striking developments of modern 
days. Not a few of the adjustments, e.g., the 
advertisements of the railways, by their wit 
or their beauty, pay a high compliment to the 
intelligence and taste of the public, 
and something of the same kind may be noted 
in the tone taken, the selection of facts put 
forward, the appeal below commonplace pre- 
occupations to the private mind of the ordin- 
ee man, by the lecturers on the more weighty 
subjects who address the world through the 
B.B.C. These little reflections were prompted 
by our receiving from George Allen and 
Unwin Part III of An Outline of Church His- 

from the Acts of the Apostles to the 
Reformation (4s. 6d. net), edited by Caroline 

Duncan-Jones, which is composed of 
B.B.C. talks expanded and revised for publi- 
cation. The present Part is concerned with 
the Middle Ages, beginning with Scholastic 
Philosophy (Dr. W. R. Matthews) and the 
Work of St. Thomas Aquinas (Fr. M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J.), and going on to treat of the 
Mystics (Professor i Allison Peers), the 
Christian piety and Church services of these 
centuries (Professor Owst), and the organisa- 
tion of Monasteries, Chantries and Colleges 
during the latter part of the time (Mr. W. 
A. Pantin). Wydif is dealt with by Mr. 
B. L, Manning; Luther and Calvin by Pro- 
fessor Archibald Main. Besides that fresh- 


hess which is apt to mark the work of the 
expert, we noted the skill with which the ad- 
dresses are aimed at stimulating and leading 
further the best and most reasonable ideas 
which one can take for granted as present— 
somewhéré—in éverybody’s mind. 








Mr. F. J. Varley, under the title Oliver 
Cromwell’s Latter End (Chapman and 
Hall, 2s. 6d.), has gone over again all the 
evidence available for determining what be- 
came of Cromwell’s body. In addition to 
such sources as are usually mentioned, he 
brings forward some notices in contemporary 
newspapers and some observations by Peter 
Mundy bearing on the exhumation. His 
conclusion, from the medical accounts of 
Cromwell’s last illness, is that the body must 
have been buried considerably earlier than 
Sept. 20, the day when the state coffin, 
supposed to contain it, was brought to Somer- 
set House. Where it was buried, there being 
nothing but tradition to go upon, he does not 
discuss. It follows, of course, that the body, 
wrapped in a cerecloth, which was hanged at 
Tyburn as Cromwell’s, was not his. A belief 
that the coffin deposited in ‘‘ Oliver’s vault ”’ 
at the Abbey was empty had indeed been 
entertained before the Restoration. The 
coffins exhumed from the Abbey were rather 
strangely taken first to the Red Lion at Hol- 
born, and Mr. Varley connects this with the 
necessity for providing substitute bodies to 
fill those supposedly Cromwell’s and Ireton’s. 
There is a separate chapter which argues that 
Ireton died of the plague at Limerick (this 
does not appear quite certain), and that his 
body could not possibly have been really 
brought to England for burial. 

This study is by no means without interest, 
though what is new in it is also small, and 
it cannot be said that it advances matters 
much. 


THe Quarterly Review for April reflects— 
as we think in a striking and useful way 
—the pre-occupations of the present time. It 
begins with Sir J. A. R. Marriott’s masterly 
essay on recent work in the history of Parlia- 
ment, notably the two volumes, edited by 
Colonel Wedgwood, of the Biographies of the 
Members of the Commons House 1439-1509, 
and the Register of the Ministers and of the 
Members of Both Houses. The essay is too 
full and substantial to lend itself to summary. 
We will note only the two important points 
which have been elicited by the new investi- 
gation of the lives of members of Parliament, 
viz., the early appearance of the ‘‘ pocket- 
borough,” and the fact that a seat in the 
Commons’ House was sought after in the fif- 
teenth century almost as eagerly as to-day and 
for the like reasons. We agree with the pro- 
test entered by the writer against the editor’s 
delimitation of his period, neither of his dates 
representing a real limit. Mr. Richard 
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M. Gummere (of “cine oie Massachusetts) 
puts in a heartening plea for the An- 
cient Classics as having” yet a great, nay 
a necessary, part to play in modern education 
—Latin especially. The Rev. Roger Lloyd, 
in ‘ History and Destiny To-day,’ and Mr. 
W. J. Blyton in ‘ The Roots of a Nation,’ 
both work out very suggestively some of those 
fundamental conceptions, and their implica- 
tions, which govern present political theory 
and endeavour. An interesting point here is 
the direct effect once more produced by aca- 
demic thinking. Mr. Stanley Rice has a 
paper on ‘ Japanese Ambitions’; Sir Charles 
Petrie’s article on ‘ Rumania’ will be wel- 
comed by many readers as a most informative 
account of one of the centres in the European 
problem; Mr, William Zukerman writes 
about ‘ Refugees in England ’ and Sir Cuth- 
bert Headlam on ‘ Planned National Kco- 
nomy.’ In Dr. Edward Podolsky’s ‘The 
Anatomy of Intelligence’ we are given a 
resumé of the evidence which is accumulat- 
ing concerning electrical activity of the brain. 
Among several very interesting details estab- 
lished is the fact that brain waves are indi- 
vidual for each person, and record of them 
might be kept as records of finger-prints are. 
There is but a single biographical essay, but 
it is one which will be found, in its setting, 
uncommonly refreshing — Mrs. Jacqueline 
Cockburn’s well-written study of Octavia 
Hill. 
BooKsELLer’s CATALOGUE. 


Earty School books compose an interesting 
section in Catalogue No. 637 which we lately 
received from Messrs, Francis Epwarps. 
The ge one is a first gps of ‘ Vul- 
garia “a treasu rare expres- 
sions ’’ — of which z¢ author, William 
Horman, was Headmaster of Eton, and 
which was printed by Richard Pynson in 
1519 (£100). ‘The Ordinary of Christian 
Men’ printed in 1506 by Wynkyn de Worde 
is another very good old book (£85), and so 
indeed is the Caxton—Higden’s ‘ Polychroni- 
con ’—printed in 1482 (£500). Under ‘Medi- 
cal and Herbals’ we noticed Andrew Boorde’s 

‘Breuiary of MHelthe’ (1547: £90), and 
Thomas Raynalde’s ‘The Birth of Man- 
kynde’ in the fifth and best edition (1565: 
£120). Under ‘ Science and Mathematics ’ 
are listed a large number of treasures from 
which we will mention a copy of the 1513 edi- 
tion of Ptolemy’s atlas with the famous map 
of the world which has been ascribed to 


Columbus (£160); Tartaglia’s ‘ omni a 
erale . . . da sulevare’.. . 
Nave . ’—plans for raisi agand sa sal 
sunken vessels—(Venice : 

William Gilbert’s book on the Magnetl 
£70). Messrs. Edwards have both a Seg 
and a Third Folio Shakespeare—priced 
spectively £90 and £150, and the third § 
lected edition of the works of & 
(1547: £30). Under ‘ Manuscripts’ wil 
found the Brut Chronicle in English, ‘ 
the Clumber Library (c. 1450: £50) a X 
century MS. of ‘ Hymnes for Christ 
Day’ (c. 1630: £14); a poem by Garri 
five stanzas, in his own handwriting, on 
dramatic critic William Woodfull (1 
£18) and a folio page on which Burns 
written four stanzas, either unpublished’ 
differing from the published text. This 
was also in the Clumber Library; it is 
priced £225. We may also mention a ‘ Lo 
Almanack for the Year of Christ, 
which measures 1 by 1}in., in original bl 
morocco with flap (£1 5s.) ; a first issue of} 
first edition of Raleigh’s ‘ History of~ 
World’ (1614: £25); a first edition of B 
cell’s ‘Orpheus  Brittanicus,’ folio, 
volumes in one (1698-1702: £9); and ‘ 
Principles of Music . ..’ by Charles Bui 
Chorister of Magdalen College, Oxfoj 
printed by John Haviland in 1636-(£4). 7 
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